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PERCEPTION AND THE “TIME-LAG” 
ARGUMENT 


By G. E. Myers 


spear accounts of perceptual processes ate sometimes 
cited in behalf of a representational theory of perception. 
Recently, an segoment once used by Russell in The Problems of 
ven, 4 to show the necessity of distinguishing between 
sense-data and physical objects has been revived by W. Russell 
ysical impulses upon w. perception depen e time to 
ach us from all objects. The sere of light is so great relative 
to terrestrial distances that we can usually neglect it, but the 
fact remains that I can never see anything but the immediate past 
of any object I look at.” This we may label the “ time-lag ” 
argument. To simplify discussion, only the sense of sight will 
be treated, and the question under examination, then, is whether 
the “ time-lag ” argument establishes a representational account 
" ge here, by appealing to such facts as th 
early, the argument here, by appealing to such facts as the 

of light details, is designed to 
ow that there is a sense of “I see a chair ” or “ What I see is 

a chair” in which these statements are a/ways false. It need not 
contend, of course, that the statements on any ordinary inter- 
pretation are never true. Because of the lag between the times 
when light leaves an object and when it reaches the eye, there 
must be a lack of identity, goes the argument, between what I 
see and the thing which I suppose myself to be seeing. What 
the argument seems intended to establish, then, is that when the 
statements “I see a chair ’”’ or “ What I see is a chair” are taken 
to mean “‘ What I see is identical with a chair ”, they are always 
false, since the latter statement is always so. The point of the 
time-lag argument does ip to require introducing the notion 
of “being identical with”, and it is the application of this 


notion to visual processes which must be examined. 

Consider the two statements: (i) “ What I see is a chair” 
and (ii) “‘ What I see is identical with a chair”. As we have 
described the time-lag argument, it denies that (i) and (ii) are 
equivalent, and reference to ordinary usage of these statements 
will in fact confirm the argument on this point. Although (ii) 
does imply (i), the converse relation fails to hold. For example, 
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when mirrors are involved, I can say truly “I see Jones ” but 
deny “‘ What I see is identical with Jones ”, since I do not see 
Jones directly but rather an image of him. Or, if I see Jones 
on a television screen, I should deny that what I see is identical 
with Jones, since I do not see him in person. Thus, (ii) may be 
considered false whenever the chair is not seen directly but with 
the aid of devices like mirrors, and this interpretation of (ii) we 
may designate by (A). 

Since no one wishes to maintain that we are able to see the 
entirety of an object with any single looking at it, it can be 
assumed that this fact is irrelevant to the time-lag argument’s 
denial of (ii). On the other hand, if I apprehend an object not 
only directly but clearly enough to see or identify a present part 
(or parts) of it, we should ordinarily assert both (i) and (ii), 
That is, if I am looking directly at a chair, what I see is, in one 
usual sense of the expression, “ identical with ” the chair if what 
I see is sufficiently clear for me to identify a present part of it, 
and this interpretation of (ii) we may designate by (B). 

We may now ask if the sense of (ii) in which, according to 
the time-lag argument, (ii) is a/ways false is either (A) or (B). 
It cannot be (A), since even those advocating the argument in 
arg ag admit that sometimes we see things directly or indivi- 

uals in person, not always, that is, in mirrors or on screens. 
It must be in some other sense of “ directly ” or “ in person” 
that we are ig ig never to visually apprehend things directly. 
But it cannot be (B) either, since no one, including defenders 
of the time-lag argument, proposes that we never see things 
clearly enough to identify their parts. That perception is always 
a total or partial hallucination is not a serious Pir poms hete. 
However, although the argument is not intended to deny, on 
any ordinary interpretation, that “I see present parts of the 
chair ”’ is sometimes true, it does seem committed to “‘ What I 
see is never identical with the present parts of the chair”. 
Clearly, since one can and does see of things, it must be 
Possibly our difficulty in locating the interpretation placed 
by the argument upon (ii) in order to exhibit its falsity is miti- 
gated by asking what special error occurs whenever (ii) is 
asserted. Consider for a moment Russell’s example of seeming 
to see a star which, however, astronomy reveals has long been 
extinct. What is peculiar here, of course, is not some breach in 
nature’s laws, or hallucination or delusion on our part in claiming 
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to see a star, but simply the length of time required for light 
to travel vast distances. Nor is the situation comparable to those 
where sticks in water appear bent or things seem placed “behind” 
mirrors. In these cases, if one is unwaty, one may ascribe 
wrong properties to objects, whereas, in the stat-example, one 
is likely to err in supposing that the star apparently seen exists 
at all. While mere passage of time does not by itself produce 
visual distortions, it is sufficient to permit the sort of mistake 
illustrated by the star-example. The time-lag argument, quite 
evidently, supposes itself to add a new and inevitable hazard 
for perceptual judgments, over and above bent sticks, double 
images, etc. But the special error likely to occur (by ignoring 
such facts as the finite speed of light) is not one of supposing 
something to exist when in fact it does not. This is an extreme 
error, just as Russell’s example is extreme. Rather, we are being 
told, the facts which make possible the “ seeing ” of extinct 
stats also make it always a special error to suppose that what 
one sees is identical with a thing, even when it is not extinct. 
This, however, only repeats that (ii) is always false, without 
clarifying in what sense it is so. 
Our difficulty in locating the sense in which the time- 

argument denies (ii) is hardly spurious, a fact which is emphasiz 

if one tries to proceed to a simple, straightforward description 
of what the argument states. The whole point of the contention, 
one might by this time want to say, is that, as the star-example 


shows, what I see is earlier or later than and therefore not 


identical with. ... But now our question is—earlier or later 
and distinct from what? In the star-example, what I see has 
been preceded by all sorts of things, including by hypothesis 
all the events in the star’s history up to and wes its exploding 
out of existence. Does the argument assert identity between 
what I see and one of these earlier events? What Brain concludes 
is that “I can never see anything but the immediate past of 
any object I look at ”. Now, inasmuch as when I say that I see 
dakhivinghs it is non-existent) I am certainly not reporting 
an explosion, Brain’s view must be that what I see is either 
identical with or similar to some part of the star’s history prior 
to its explosion. Since, by hypothesis, the explosion occurred 
before what I now report seeing, what I now see cannot be 
identical with some portion of the star’s history prior to its 
expiration. At best, what I see can only be similar . . . but 
similar to what ? 
If you are in the television studio and I am at home watching 
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the screen, we can agree that what I see both resembles and is 
somewhat later than what you see. That is, what I see is reason- 
ably similar to what can be seen in the studio, and, likewise in 
the star-example, what I see can be supposed to resemble what 
could be seen at an earlier time if one were closer to where the 
star is (or was). The important point to notice here is that it 
is a closer and earlier viewing (actual or hypothetical) to which 
my own visual experience can be compared as both later and 
similar. Put this way, one is less easily tempted into an oddi 
like “‘ What I see is later than and therefore not identical wi 
the television performer, star, or chair”. Whereas one can say 
that what he sees is or is not identical with a star or chair, he 
cannot, without absurdity, say that what he sees is earlier or 
later than a star or chair. In any case, the statement “What I 
see is identical with a star ”’ is false for the same reason that, in 
sense (A), (ii) is false. The fact that the time at which I seem to 
see a star is later than the time when it in fact exploded, is a 
consequence of my not being closer to the star where I could 
see it directly, but in itself it is not a further reason or some 
new sense additional to (A) and (B) in which (ii) or any similar 
statement can be said always to be false. Talk about the speed 
of light can partly explain why one visual experience is later than 
another, tut it does not show some new sense in which events 
later than others in a temporal series of visual experiences are 
“ non-identical ” with stars, chairs, and television performances. 
Can the argument, however, be more fairly stated? The 
evidence is strong that for Brain and Russell the force of the 
time-lag inference is to establish a statement like the following : 
“When I see a chair at time t,, what I see is something which 
occurred at an earlier time t,, but which, due to the need of 
light for vision and the fact that light takes time to travel, I 
could not see at t, ‘as it is’ then.” Given this formulation, the 
next step is easily taken: to say that veridical visual perception 
is always of an object “as it was” at t,, while also claiming 
that at t, it could not be seen “as it is”. Neither Brain nor 
Russell, it may be observed, seem to have considered the question 
whether the chair at t, /ooked or appeared then as it does at t,; 
in addition to the question whether there are, as a matter of 
fact, unsensed sense-data, there is now the possibility of unsensed 
sense-data which ate impossible of being sensed. Leaving this 
kind of speculation to others, we may note that, when it is 
suggested that what one sees at t, is the chair “as it was ” at t,, 
and that it is impossible to see the chair “ as it is ” at t,, analogies 
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with television, stars, and the like, are no longer relevant. The 
contention has outrun the possibility of illustrative evidence. 

Indeed, as we have just interpreted the argument, it can be 
viewed as an application of Zeno’s reasoning to visual percep- 
tion. Because it takes time to take a step, we cannot make the 
step; here, because a certain time lapse is required before we 
can see a thing, we cannot directly see the thing. As taking a 
step necessitates the covering of some distance, so it is in the 
nature of seeing things to be at or from a distance. According 
to the time-lag inference, no matter how close one gets to a 
thing, there remains a spatio-temporal interval which prevents 
one’s seeing at t, the object “as it is” at t;. Thus, what I see 
at t, fails to be identical with any event at t, in the object’s 
history, although, according to Brain and Russell, it is at least 
similar to some event at t, in the object’s history. This does 
appear to be their answer to our question—what is it that our 
seeing is similar to but not identical with? 

But this also exposes the basic error which, I suggest, is the 
hidden assumption behind the thinking which fads in the 
time-lag argument conclusive evidence for a representational 
theory of vision. The mistake occurs in arguing that, if one 
could somehow see an object without a spatio-temporal interval 
required, one could then see the object “as it is” ; but, nature 
being what it is, we must settle for the thing “as it was”. 
In reply, however, one must insist that it is not the laws of 
nature which make it impossible to see an object from no dis- 
tance at all, and in this (impossible) sense to see an object “ as it 
is”; rather, to see from no distance whatever is not to see at all. 

In speaking of an object “ as it is”, one may have in mind 
certain sub-microscopic events mentioned in physics which can 
never be seen, neither sooner nor later, and are therefore irrele- 
vant to the merits of the time-lag argument. Or one may use 
the expression “as it is” of a thing when discussing which 
Eapeave affords the most adequate view of it. From a hundred 
yatds, Jones can only be seen dimly, and being nose-to-nose 
with him also has its limitations, but when I do locate the 
vantage-points from which I see him “ as he is ”, it is obviously 
not because I have reduced the spatio-temporal interval to 
zero, but because I see him clearly. And, surely, if I see him 
more clearly than you do, it is not because something in his 
past visually reaches me before you. Nor, because light takes 
time to travel, does it follow that it takes time for me to see 
something and for that reason possibly see it unclearly. It is 
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as illumination that light is required for vision, not as a fast or 
slow travelling photograph already developed. 
Astronomy tells us that one can be mistaken in thi 

that what he sees is identical with a star, as one may etr in 
identifying the image on his screen with what occurs in the 
studio. use of the word is flexible enough, however, to 
allow us to say that we “see” the star or the television pet- 
formance, and, further, that if we had been closer to the star 
or performance we should have seen something similar and 
somewhat earlier. But not from astronomy or any other source 
can we learn that, if one looks directly at a chair, first from five 
feet away and then from six feet away, his second look is further 
from being identical with the chair than the first, or that neither 
is identical with it. By being too near or too far from an object, 
what one sees can be said to be non-identical with the object, 
in the sense that one cannot see it directly or clearly enough to 
identify any of its present parts. Where the time-lag argument 
is basically mistaken is in suggesting that there is an additional 
sense of “ identical with” in which a look at a thing is non- 
identical with it through being tardy. We can be too late to see 
a train, and even too late in seeing it, but not, we may say, 
always so late that whenever we see a train, it is never where, 
when, and as we see it. Consequently, a representational theory 
of vision is superfluous for explaining why on some occasions 
what we see is not identical with things, and, moreover, it fails 
to explain (what it is bound to deny) why on other occasions 
what we see /s, in the sense described, identical with things. 


Williams College, Massachusetts. 
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GEACH: GOOD AND EVIL 
By R. M. Hare 


M& GEACH has suggested to me that I publish a reply 
to his article on Good and Evil.« From this I conclude 
that he ae me as a constituent part of the composite Aunt 
Sally which he calls ‘ The Oxford Moralists ’. I am not, however, 
concerned to defend this heterogeneous monster. In the stage- 
battle which Geach has with his creature I find myself engaged 
on both sides; for although some of the views of ‘ The Oxford 
Moralists’ are more or less recognisable versions of mine, 
so also are a good many of Geach’s own arguments and in some 
cases examples. Neither am I going to attack his main thesis 
that ‘ good’ is an attributive adjective, since I agree with it.? 

How composite a creature Geach’s Aunt Sally is, may be 
seen by consi aes a typical paragraph of his paper—the third 
complete paragraph on p. 36. There ‘ The Oxford Moralists ’ 
ate said to hold the following positions: 

(1) The function of ‘ good’ is primarily not descriptive at 
all but commendatory. 

(2) ‘ That is a good book’ means something like ‘ I recom- 
mend that book ’. 

(3) ‘ That is a good book ’ means something like ‘ Choose that 
book ’. 

(4) ‘ Hutton was batting on a good wicket’ means ‘ What a 
wonderful wicket Hutton was batting on. May you have such a 
wicket when you bat ’.® 

It may be that Geach has not noticed the difference between 
commending and recommending‘, or between either of them 

1 Anatysis, Vol. 17, No. 2, Ep. 33-42. I wish to thank Mr. Geach for his kindness in 
a eS ee a longer paper of which his published article forms the 
opening section; also for elucidating, in correspondence, the meaning which he 
attaches to the word ratio, and the use to which he wishes to put this concept in his theory. 

2 This thesis has been common form among Oxford moralists for many years; so far as 
I remember, it first entered my own mind when discussing F with Professor Austin. 
In Foundations of Arithmetic (ed. and tr. Austin, pp. 28 ff.) Frege, following a s ion of 
Baumann, points out that cardinal numbers are, in Geach’s sense, attributive. But some 
acknowledgement is also due to Joseph and ultimately to Aristotle, Eth, Nic., 1, 6. The 
thesis, without the terminology, is to be found in my Language of Morals (LM), p. 133. 

8 The example is from p. Geach me that he was 
i i to the ‘ oralists ’, but concurring in their own repudiation of it. 
Siieeak 4 however, had no indication from him that he understands the difference 
between (4) and the other positions. 

4 According to the O.E.D. ‘commend’ is sometimes used with the sense 
* recommend ’; but this use is not common, and it is not in this sense that the word occurs 
in LM. We normally use ‘ recommend’ when a particular choice is in question, but 
approval 
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and the per for which the im ive is used; or 
between any of these various things and the two different 
things which are expressed by the two parts of the definiens in 
(4) above. But if he wishes to attribute these confusions to 
others besides himself, ought they not to be named?! 


It is not clear to me, either, why it should be thought that 
‘ Oxford Moralists ’, when confronted with the ‘ good wicket’ 
example, would use the argument which Geach puts in their 
mouths. The a by Geach as a case where ‘ the 
force of “ good” is p descriptive’. ‘ Oxford Moralists’ 
would answer, says sam @ ‘that here “good” is used in 
quotation marks; Hutton was batting on a “ good ” wicket, i.e. 
a wicket such as cricket fans would call “ good ”’, i.e. would 
commend and choose’. Now there are indeed cases in which 
‘ good ’ is used in this ‘ inverted-commas ’ way*; but this is not 
one of them. Those are cases where the word ‘ good’ has noevalu- 
ative meaning, because the speaker is not himself commending, 
but only alluding to the commendation of some other (no y 
well-known) set of people. But in the present case the writer is 


- certainly commending the wicket (though he is not doing some 


of the other things which Geach confuses with commending). 
In this context, no doubt, the primary purpose of saying, in a 
newspaper report, that it was a good wicket is ‘to inform 
readers what description of wicket it was ’$; but it can surely be 
supposed that the writer and most of his readers are themselves 
cricket-fans and therefore accept the standard of commendation 
which is attached to the phrase. If this standard of commendation 
were not, by common use, attached to the phrase, it could not 
be used, as it is here, for giving information. Moreover, Geach’s 
reasoning depends on the assumption that you can prove the 
meaning of an expression to be not primarily evaluative by 
adducing one context in which it is used with a primarily descrip- 
tive purpose. There could scarcely be a weaker argument. 
It is strange, too, that Geach should think that someone who 
fully understood the game could ‘supply a purely descriptive 
sense for the phrase “ good batting wicket ” regardless of the 


*I myself claim no property in any of these positions attributed to ‘The Oxford 
Moralists’. My view is that ‘good’ has, normally, both descriptive and evaluative 
(commendatory) meaning, and that the evaluative meaning is primary. This position is to 
be distinguished from (1) above, in which the words ‘ at all’ seem to imply that the word 
has ‘ primarily ’ (whatever that means) no meaning at all but commendation; and this latter 
position I specifically reject in LM, pp. 121 f. 

2 See LM, p. 124. 
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tastes of cricket-fans ’. Would he say that the standards accord- 
ing to which this phrase is applied to wickets have nothing to do 
with the preferences of batsmen? 

Another instance of confusion in the minds of ‘ The Oxford 
Moralists ’ is to be found in the immediately succeeding passage. 
They evidently do not distinguish between saying that to call a 
thing a good A is to guide choice and saying that it is to — 
ot affect choice. To commend may be to seek to guide choice; 
but it certainly is not necessarily to seek to influence or affect 
choice.’ It is not (as Geach might put it) og of the ratio of the 
word ‘ good ’, or of the word “ commend ’, or even of impera- 
tives, that ‘ —_ ’-sentences or commendations or imperatives 
have a causal influence on our behaviour. Against such a theory 
Geach’s ‘ants in your pants’ example provides an objection, 
though one which is not by itself conclusive. It is, indeed, a 
vulgarised version of an example which I myself used, in the 
first of the articles referred to, to show this in the case of im- 
peratives: ‘If you want a man to take off his trousers, you will 
more readily succeed by saying “a — has just crawled w 
your trouser-leg ” than by saying “ Take off your trousers ” ’. 
Some philosophers, such as that distinguished Cambridge and 
Ann Arbor moralist Professor Stevenson, have held that both 
moral judgments and imperatives are, de ratione, action-affecting ; 
others, like Dr. Falk, have held that imperatives are, but moral 
judgments not. It is certainly objectionable to say that moral 
judgments are; and in this I agree with Geach. But, again, if he 
thinks that this objectionable view is current in Oxford, should 
not its holders be identified by name? 

In short, to be a prescriptivist (which is perhaps the best 
name for what I am) is not necessarily to be an emotivist of any 
kind; and in particular, it is not to be an emotivist of the kind 
which confuses moral judgments with propaganda. Perhaps, if 
Geach reflects on this distinction, ‘ commending ’ will in future 
cause him no greater discomfort than ‘ good ’ itself does. For, 
once this misunderstanding is cleared away, the chief reason is 
removed for doubting what the O.E.D. says about ‘ good’. 


Mind, 1949, esp. p. 393 * Freedom *, Ar. Soc. Supp. Vol. xxv, esp. pp. 2 
216; and in Lf pp. 13-16. Similar distinctions are made by Dr. alk, * Goadin and Guid- 


ing ’, Mind, 1953, p. 145, and by Professor Cross, ‘ The Emotive Theory of Ethics’, Ar. 
Soc. Supp. Vol. xxii, esp. pp. 139 f.; but Cross does not deal with the matter very fully, 
and Falk seems to me to put imperatives on the wrong side of the divide. Perhaps the 
matter will become clearer if and when Professor Austin puts something in print about his 
general distinction between fee re ge perlocutionary force (that is to say, between 
what we are doing in saying P— and we ate trying to do by saying P—). 
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The very first thing which this dictionary says about the meaning 
of ‘ good” is cht it is ‘the most + en adjective of com- 
mendation’. The fact that this definition is quoted without 
dissent by Sir David Ross (than whom nobody could beastauncher 
descriptivist) strengthens the link between ‘ good’ and com- 
mending!; and it really becomes very hard to deny this associa- 
tion when we consider what the same dictionary says about the 
word ‘commend’. This it defines as ‘To mention as worthy 
of acceptance or approval’; ‘ approve’ is defined as ‘ to pro- 
nounce to be good, commend’. Putting these two definitions 
together we get: ‘Commend: to mention as worthy of . . . 
being pronounced to be good ’, or, for short, ‘to mention as 
being good ’. If this is what ‘ commend’ means, how can it be 
as improper as Geach evidently thinks it is to say that ‘ good’ 
has as its ogee? function to commend ? 

It might at this point be objected that, although the diction- 
aty is quite right to connect ‘ good’ with ‘commend’ in the 
way that it does, I am wrong to take the further step of connect- 
ing commending with the guidance of choices. This objection 
might be made by someone who wished at all costs to keep 
‘ good’ a purely descriptive word, in spite of its connection 
(which can hardly be denied) with commending. But this 
atgument is not open to Geach; for on pp. 38 f. of his paper he 


says ‘It belongs to the ratio of “ want ”’, “ choose ”, “ good” 
and “bad”, that, normally, and other things being equal, a 
man who wants an A will . . . choose an A that he thinks good 
and will not choose an A that he thinks bad’. Geach is no 
doubt right to say that the doctrine guidquid appetitur, appetitur 
sub specie boni is not as it stands analytic, ‘ since the qualifying 
hrase “ normally and other things being equal” is necessary 
or the truth of this statement’. But if this qualifying phrase is 
added to the statement, it becomes, not merely true, but analytic- 
ally so; and this is all that is required in order to show that the 
meaning of the word ‘ good’ is not purely descriptive. 


My principal purpose in this article, to which I now turn, is 
to appraise Geach’s own suggestion as to how the word ‘ good’ 
has descriptive force. That it Jas descriptive force I have said 
many times; but Geach wants to go further. Whereas I maintain 
that the meaning which is common to all instances of the word’s 
use cannot be descriptive, and that this common meaning is 
to be sought in the evaluative (commendatory) function of the 


1 See The Right and the Good, p. 66. 
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word, Geach maintains that this common meaning is a kind of 
descriptive meaning. Thus, he thinks, ‘ good’ te the same 
descriptive meaning in the expressions ‘ good knife ’ and ‘ good 
stomach ” although, as he and I agree, ‘ the traits for which a 
thing is called “ good” are different according to the kind 
of thing in question ’.1 He thinks that this can be so because, 
although there are no common traits, the meaning of the word 
‘ good ’, taken in conjunction with that of the word ‘ knife’ or 
that of the word ‘stomach’, enables us to specify the traits 
which things of these kinds have to have in order to be called 
‘good’. He compares this with the way in which, though we 
do not have to multiply 2 by the same factor, in order to get 
its square, as we do 3 in order to get its square, nevertheless the 
expression ‘the square of’ has a common meaning; given a 
number, its square is determinate.* 

I was aware of this possible line of argument when I wrote 
LM pp. 99-103; and that passage contains the considerations 
which in my Nr) mg an answer to it. There is a certain 
class of words (called in LM ‘ functional words’) for which 
this manoeuvre is very inviting. ‘A word is a functional word 
if, in order to explain its meaning fully, we have to say what the 
object it refers to is for, or what it is supposed to do’.® 
Examples of functional words are ‘auger’, ‘knife’ and 
‘hygrometer’. The dictionary-definitions of all these words 
include a reference to the functions of objects so called. There- 
fore, if we «...w the meaning of ‘ me ’, and also that of 
‘hygrometet *, we ate in the way of knowing what traits a 
hygrometer has to have in order to be called a good one 
(indeed, we know very well one of the traits which would 
entitle us to call it a bad one, viz., habitually registering as the 
moisture-content of a gas a different moisture-content from that 
actually possessed by the gas). 

Where ‘ good’ precedes a functional word, most of what 
Geach says is correct. He passes uncritically, however, from this 
truth about functional words to the much more sweeping claim 
(which is unjustified) that the same can be said of all uses of 
‘good’. This is what he would have to show, if he wished to 
establish his contention that the common meaning of ‘ good ’ is 
descriptive. ‘Good’ often precedes words which are not 


1 

This le gives rise to much useful reflection; some materials for this reflection 
ate to be found on p. 36 of LM, where a similar example occurs. For the connection 
between my use of the example and Geach’s, see below, p. 108 n. 1, 
5 LM, p. 100; cf. Geach, p. 38, 
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functional. In such cases, in order to know what traits the 
thing in question would have to have in order to be called good, 
it is not sufficient to know the meaning of the word. We have 
also to know what standard is to be adopted for judging the 
goodness of this sort of thing; and this standard is not even 
partly (as in the case of functional words) revealed to us by the 
meaning of the word which follows ‘good’. Thus, we may 
know, not only the meaning of ‘ good ’, but also the meaning of 
‘ sunset ’ (and thus know ie meaning of the whole expression, 
‘ good sunset ’), without thereby having determined for us the 
traits which a sunset must have in order to be called good. 
There is, indeed, general agreement among those who are 
interested in looking at sunsets, what a sunset has to be like to 
be called a good one (it has to be bright but not dazzling, and 
covet a wide area of sky with varied and intense colours, etc.); 
but this standard is not even hinted at in the meaning of ‘ sunset’, 
let alone in that of ‘ good ’. 


It must be emphasised that this difference between the 
behaviour of ‘ good’ when it precedes a functional word, and 
its behaviour when it precedes a non-functional word, is not due 
to any difference in the meaning of ‘ good ’ itself. We may say, 
roughly, that it means in both cases “ having the characteristic 
qualities (whatever they are) which are commendable in the kind 
of object in question’. The difference between the two cases 
is that the functional word does, and the non-functional word 
does not, give us clues as to what these qualities are. This is 
because, in classifying a thing as a hygrometer, for example, we 
have already determined that evaluation of it is to be according 
to a certain standard, whereas in classifying something else as 


‘a sunset we have not. Thus the word ‘ hygrometer ’ is, unlike 


the word ‘sunset’, not purely descriptive. To know the 
meaning of ‘ hygrometer’, we do not only have to know what 
observable properties a thing must have to be called a hygro- 
meter; we have also to know something about what would 
justify us in commending or condemning something as a 
hygrometer. None of this is true of ‘sunset’; to know the 
meaning of ‘ sunset ’ we have merely to know that we can give 
this name to what we see in the western sky when the sun 
visibly sinks beneath the horizon.? 


1 The explanation of the paradox that the expression ‘ good hygrometer’ has a 
descriptive meaning just because the two words composing it are both partly evaluative will 
be evident to anyone who compares LM pp. 100-101 with ib. pp. 36-7; the two 
evaluations ‘ cancel one another out ’. 
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Now it is obviously Geach’s intention that what he says 
about ‘ good ’ in general should be applicable to moral uses of 
the word. The question therefore arises whether the words 
which succeed ‘ good’ in moral contexts are ever functional 
words. My own view is that the mere occurrence of a functional 
word after ‘ good’ is normally an indication that the context is 
not a mortal one. There are some possible exceptions to this rule; 
for instance, the phrase ‘good example’ occurs in moral 
contexts, and ‘ example ’ in such contexts is possibly a functional 
word, meaning ‘ thing to imitate’. I am not sure what account 
is to be given of this expression; but fortunately I do not, for 
the purposes of this argument, need to maintain that in moral 
contexts ‘ good’ is never used with functional words, but only 
that it is sometimes used with non-functional words. For I shall 
then have shown that, at any rate in those contexts, neither 
‘ good ’ itself, nor the whole expression in which it occurs, is 
purely descriptive. And thus I shall have shown that, if there 
is acommon meaning of ‘ good ’ which it has in all cases, Geach’s 
account of this common meaning is inadequate. 

‘He is a good man’ is a moral judgment in some contexts, 
though in some it is not. If ‘ man ’ is being used (as it sometimes 
is) to mean ‘ soldier’ or ‘ servant ’ (both functional words), the 
expression ‘good man’ is non-moral, just because the word 
‘man ’ is being used functionally. It is part of the definitions of a 
soldier or a servant that they have certain duties; a servant 
who acts contrary to his master’s wishes or interests is eo ipso a 
bad servant, and a soldier whose conduct is conducive to the 
losing of wars by his side is eo ipso a bad soldier. But if‘ man’ is _ 
being used in the ordinary, general way to mean ‘member of ~ 
the human species ’, it is not functional; and this is the way in. 
which it is used in moral contexts. I think that the same is true 
of the expression ‘ good human action’ which Geach uses; but 
since this expression is not in common use, it is hard to be sure. 
At any rate, in the common ns omy * good action ’, ‘ action ” 
is not functional. One may know the meaning of ‘action’ 
without knowing anything which determines, even to the small- 
est degree, what actions are to be called good or bad. And if 
‘human ’, like ‘ man’, is a non-functional word, the same will 
be true of ‘ human action ’. 

It is not, however, necessary for my argument to make any 
assumptions about what is or is-not included in the meaning of 
the word ‘ man’. It will suffice to consider various things that 
might be included, and to notice the logical consequences of 
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their inclusion. As often in philosophy, nothing here hangs 
upon the actual current use of words; but, if we decide to use 
them in a certain way, we must abide by the consequences. We 
might decide to mean by ‘ man’ or ‘ living creature having 
the following physical shape . . .” followed by a specification 
of his shape. If this were what we meant by ‘ man’, the word 
would clearly not be functional, and so the whole expression 
‘ good man ’ would not be descriptive. But I would be prepared 
to agree with Geach if he protested that we mean more by 
‘man’ than this. For, as he has pointed out to me, there might 
be creatures having the same shape as man, but to whom, because 
they lacked certain intellectual capacities, for example the power 
of rational speech, we would not allow the name. True, we 
call by the name ‘ man ’ an offspring of human parents who lacks 
this power. But if we discovered a race of creatures who lacked 
this power, we might hesitate to call them men. 

So far, Geach and I can perhaps agree. But it is one thing to 
say that by calling a creature a man we imply that he belongs 
to a species having certain capacities, and quite another thing to 
say that by so calling him we imply that he belongs to a species 
whose specific good’ is of a certain kind. We might, for example, 
refuse to allow the name ‘ men’ to a species of creatures aa 
though otherwise like the men we know, were psychologically 
incapable of lying, or murdering, or doing any other of the 
things commonly called sinful. We might say ‘ They aren’t 
human; we would do better to call them “ angels ”’, or (if there 
ate theological objections to that) by some new distinctive 
name ’. If this were how we used the word ‘man’, the possession 
of these powers (of lying, murdering, etc.) would be part of the 
ratio of the word ‘ man’, so used. But from this it would not 
follow that the exercise of these powers, or even theit possession, 
is conducive to the — good of man, or that to impair these 
powers or restrain their exercise (for example by a thorough- 
going moral education) is contrary to the specific good of man.?* 

Geach wants to make it possible to draw from the meaning 
of ‘ man’ conclusions about what is contrary to or conducive 


11 take this expression from a letter of Geach’s. 

® Geach is the latest of a famous succession of thinkers who have systematically confused 
‘what a thing can (or, alternatively, can typically, or does typically) do’, with the quite different 
notion ‘ what a thing ought to do (or, alternatively, what it is specifically good for it to do) ’. 
Plato was of course the principal culprit. The word ‘ function ’ has perhaps been used to 
cover all these notions. The assimilation between them is only justified if we accept the 
assumed premiss Natura (sive Deus) nihil facit inane. Anyone who feels attracted by Geach’s 
use of this kind of reasoning should first read Aristotle, Politics 1252 a 35, where a similar 
premiss is used in order to justify slavery and the subjection of women (cf. also 1253 a 9). 
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to a man’s being a good man, he will have to include in the 
meaning of the word not only certain stipulations about the 
capacities of those entitled to the name ‘ man ’, but also something 
about what it is to be a good man. He will, in short, have to make 
‘man’ into a functional word. Now let us suppose that Geach 
takes this liberty. Then the whole expression ‘ good man ’, and 
pethaps also such expressions as “good human action’, will 
receive fixed descriptive meanings. But he will have paid a 
severe penalty for this achievement. It will mean that what he 
says on p. 40 is no longer true: ‘ What a man cannot fail to be 
choosing is his manner of acting, so to call a manner of actin 

good or bad cannot but serve to guide action ’. On the hameoned 
definition of ‘ man’, and hence of ‘ human ’, this will no longer 
be the case, if ‘ action ’ (as Geach implies in the first line of the 
paragraph from which this quotation comes) is short for ‘ human 
action’. For in choosing what to do I may be choosing, not 
within the class of comparison ‘ human actions’, but within 
some other, larger class. Similarly, if ‘horse’ is used as a 
functional word, meaning ‘ charger’, a horse that throws his 
tider becomes eo ipso a bad one; but the orse might say to 
himself ‘ I’m not trying to be a horse in shat sense; I’m only a 
solid-hoofed perissodactyl quadruped (equus caballus), having a 
flowing mane and tail’, and proceed to throw his rider without 
offence to anything except the rider’s standards. For, though 
the meaning of the word ‘ charger’ determines some of the 
qualities of a good charger, that of the word ‘horse’, in the 
mote general definition given by the O.E.D., does not; in this 
sense of ‘ horse ’, the question of what horses ought to do with 
themselves remains open. Just because the horse cannot choose 
but be a horse in this general sense, the fact that it is a horse in 
this general sense does not determine whether or not it ought to 
choose to be a good charger. It may not regard the choice 
before it as a choice, what sort of charger to be, but only, more 
generally, what sort of horse to be. The horsebreaker’s art 
would be easy if one could turn horses into chargers by definition. 


Balliol College, Oxford. 
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PARADOX WITHOUT TIERS 
By D. G. Brown 


T is not at once clear what is the rationale, or the scope, of 
the procedure by which McTaggart and Ryle deal with 
alleged statements referring to themselves. 

But to the question ‘ what proposition am I asserting?’ the 
only answer is ‘ it is the —— “ the proposition which 
I am now asserting is known to God ”.’ d this raises 
the same question .. . . (McTaggart, “ Propositions appli- 
cable to themselves”, Mind 1923, p. 462, or Philosophical 
Studies, p. 180.) 


When we say ‘The current statement is false’ we ate 
pretending either that no namely-rider is to be asked for 
or that the namely-rider is ‘. . . . namely that the present 
statement is false’. If no namely-rider is to be asked for, 
then ‘ The current statement’ does not refer to any state- 
ment... If, alternatively, it is pretended that there is 
indeed the namely-rider, ‘. . . . namely, that the current 
statement is false’, the promise is met by the echo of that 
promise. If unpacked, our pretended assertion would run 
“The current statement {namely, that the current statement 
[namely that the current statement (namely that the current 
statement... .’. (Ryle, “ Heterologicality ”, ANatysts 11, 
No. 3, 1951, pp. 67—8.) 


Both passages succeed in showing that it is impossible to speci 
what the alleged is and for 
say such a thing, and to persist in offering it as a statement refer- 
ring to itself, would be to force a judgment of meaninglessness 
on his utterance. But why is it right to premiss that a certain 
type of answer must be given to the question ‘ What statement 
is that?’ or ‘ Namely, what? ’? And what other cases of loss 
of meaning can be exposed by this and analogous procedures? 
Take the latter question first. 


Paradox incidental 

Where a paradox like that of the Liar develops from a kind 
of utterance, the technique will serve to show that the utterances 
are defective for reasons independent of the paradoxicality itself, 
and will contribute to the explanation J ion the paradox 


atises. But McTaggart’s example shows that the cases exposed 
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need not be such as to or a paradox. Any of the following 
sentences is capable of being uttered in such ways as either to 
make a straightforward statement about a second statement or 
to make an alleged statement referring to itself; and in the latter 
event, though to my knowledge no simple paradox arises, the 
utterance becomes meaningless, and can be shown to do so by 
the same procedure: 


This statement is true. 

This statement is questionable. 

‘This statement clashes with yours. 

What is said here is true. 

What is said here has been conclusively established. 
What is said here is inconsistent. 


In Ryle’s version, each demonstration elicits the form of words 
‘The current statement {namely, that the current statement 
[namely, that the current statement (namely, that the current 
statement ...’. Since the regress intervenes before the predicate, 
it does not matter what the predicate is. Where the referring 
expression does not come first, one can see by analogous consi- 
derations that the trouble lies in the attempted reference to a 
statement, and not in what is supposed to be said about it. 


Statements and indicatives incidental 


Even keeping to paradoxes, one might set the Liar in the 
indicative beside the Flirt in the imperative who says ‘ Do what 
I am telling you not to do’. The strict analogue of ‘ This 
statement is false’ would be ‘ Disobey this command’. For 
if I am to obey, then I must disobey, and if I am to disobey, 
then I must obey. To the question ‘ Namely, what? ’, the giver 
of the command would have to say ‘ To disobey this command ’, 
and become involved in ‘Disobey this command {namely, to 
disobey this command [namely, to disobey this command 
(namely to disobey this command. . .’. Compare: ‘ Please refuse 
this request’. Or consider: ‘I will not keep this promise.’ I 
have put myself in a position in which to keep my promise 
I must break it and to break my promise I must keep it. 

Or again: ‘I wish that this wish could be denied me.’ In 


~ looking to the fulfilment of this wish, I can only hope it will 


be frustrated, and my only fear of frustration comes from the 
possibility of its fulfilment. 

The Liar, Flirt, Cheat, and Hostess merely extemporise on 
the theme ‘I do not mean what I am saying’. McTaggart and 
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Ryle are equal to them all, and also to the corresponding self- 
references without contradiction illustrated above for the Liar, 


What used to be the “ content”? 5 

Why does their procedure effectively bring out an insuperable 
difficulty in the range of cases sketched above, which included 
self-referring statements, commands, requests, promises, ques- 
tions, and wishes, when there is after all no difficulty about 
self-referring sentences? If I say that the current sentence contains 
seventeen words, what I say is intelligible and true. Similarly 
for references to the present paper, the present writer, this 
meeting, and this memorial plaque. 

An older idiom permits a short answer. Statements, com- 
mands, and the like have a content. The making of a statement, 
the giving of a command, or any complete act of speech conveys 
something; the principle of individuation of statements or 
commands is that a different one has a different content (or is 
to a different effect), so that the making or giving of it conveys 
something different. Sentences do not have a content, and are 
studied by linguists; statements and commands do, and ate 
studied by logicians. Whatever has a content cannot refer to 
itself. This the McTaggart-Ryle procedure can show. For it 
is essential to statements, commands and the like that one be 
able to put them into words, and by formulating them in 
language to make their content fully accessible; the procedure 
is to require of a self-referring statement, however brass-bound 
and easily handled, that its content be exposed to view. 


Self-reference and failure of reference 
A supposed statement may betray its lack of content only 
ually. When it has done so, one can say that the utterance 
in which it is supposed to have been made was meaningless. 
But an utterance does not bear its lack of meaning on its face; 
it forces one, by one’s continued failure to interpret it, finally 
to pass judgment against it. It is therefore inadequate to defend 
an utterance by showing that first steps toward an interpretation 
can be completed, as Popper, for example, tries to do (“ Self- 
Reference and Meaning in Ordinary Language”, Mind 1954, 
163, 165—6). 


To see how allegedly self-referring statements fail to refer 
to anything, consider them along with other cases in which 
there is difficulty about referring to a statement. With ‘ The 
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cutrent statement is false’ compare ‘ This statement of his is 
false’, where the speaker in the second case holds out a book 
turned away from himself, his finger firmly indicating a question 
asked on that page. ‘Which statement?’ ‘The statement that 
Popper has shown self-referential statements to be intelligible.’ 
‘Excuse me, you are pointing at the line above that ’. 


Alternatively, suppose that on hearing the words ‘ This 
statement of his is true’ one asks ‘Which statement?’ ‘ His 
statement that the statement he is making there is true ’. ‘ Excuse 
me, but there is no such statement as that.’ 


Alternatively, on being asked ‘Which statement? ’, the 
speaker looks again and persists. ‘ This one, that reads “Is the 
argument valid?” It’s false’. ‘What do you mean? I don’t 
understand you.’ — 

In each of these three cases, one begins with an utterance 
in which someone purports to refer to a statement, with the 
words ‘ This statement of his is false (true)’. There is a sense 
in which, at first, in each of these cases as much as in a straight- 
forward case, one understands the utterance perfectly well. Nor 
can one say of the first case, or of the second case provided the 
speaker becomes convinced, that one finds anything unin- 
telligible at any stage. If in the second case the speaker persisted 
in talking about a supposed statement, and unless in the third 
case he offered some reasonable explanation, one could finally 
consign these two utterances to the dumpheap as meaningless. 

The peculiatity of ‘This statement is false’ is that this 
sentence is so constructed and for these purposes so interpreted 
that the failure to refer to a statement, which sometimes overtook 
utterances of ‘ This statement of his is false’, overtakes an 
utterance of this sentence with logical inevitability. The 
McTaggart-Ryle procedure is to ask a question which calls 
the bluff of initial intelligibility. 


Referring uses of indirect speech 

The metaphors of content and of exposure to view are not 
a substitute bot study of the criteria of identity of statements, 
commands and the rest, as reflected in the fine structure of the 
language with which we refer to icular ones. In this note 
I can only remark that the standard linguistic resources for 


referring to anything with content are those of indirect — 
They are normally coupled with a noun to provide referring 
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expressions of the form ‘ the statement that...’ ‘the command 
to...’. and so on. 


As an illustration, consider the use of ‘ that ’-clauses. We 
may specify a particular statement, assumption, opinion, or 
inference by using possessive pronouns or by mentioning atten- 
dant circumstances. For example: ‘his opinion’ or ‘the 
assumption which underlies this argument’. But having heard 
these phrases, one might well ask “And what és his opinion?’ 
‘What is the assumption you are referring to?’ That is to say, 
one could ask ‘ Namely what?’. Further, one must know the 
answer before one knows which opinion or assumption is in 
question. When the answer uses a referring expression like 
‘The assumption that there will be no change in the export 
market ’, there is no further occasion to ask ‘ Namely what? ’. 
So long as anyone understands these words, together with any 
circumstances of the particular utterance on which their inter- 
pee might depend, he needs nothing more in order to 

ow which assumption is being referred to. 


The use of such expressions is in this respect analogous to 
the use of ‘ John Jones’. On the other hand, knowledge of 
the former use goes with mastery of the language; knowledge 
of the latter ires initiation into an ad hoc convention. Proper 
names both o ee and of assumptions or statements (cp. 
‘ Boyle’s Law ’) depend for their giving on a prior identification 
of the things to be named. If one is to christen a statement, 
—— in a ‘ that ’-clause corresponds to a grip on the actual 


The irement of formulability in a ‘ that ’-clause is the 
undoing of any suggested expression by which a statement 
could refer to itself, like «this statement’, ‘the statement 
written on the blackboard ’, and the rest. When a ‘ that ’-clause 
is offered, it contains a corresponding expression, and is exactly 
as intelligible as the original sentence. Nor can it be made 
pr A intelligible by the addition of a finite number of ‘ that ’- 

uses. 


Miss Meager’s criticism 

Miss Ruby Meager rightly says (“ Heterologicality and the 
Liar’, ANatysis 16, No. 6, June 1956, p. 135) of Professor 
Ryle ‘He makes no attempt to show why other means of 
specification are inappropriate here, yet his proof that the self- 
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referring use of “This statement is false” is 
turns on this demand.’ I have tried at least to make it clear shat 
the demand is legitimate, if not why, and to show that what Miss 
Meager calls Ryle’s ‘ misleading emphasis ’ on referring is after 
all well-placed. 

Ryle does seem to imply that we need, or rather have, a 
‘ rule about referring expressions in general ’, when he attributes 
the antinomies to ‘treating referring expressions as fillings of 
their own namely-riders ’ (op. cit. p. 69). That would be need- 
lessly ambitious; we do not even need, nor can I give, a full 
account of the occasions on which one can, or must, provide 
namely-riders. But the scope of Ryle’s procedure can be defined 
in terms of the necessary availability of certain types of referring 
expression. 


Though it would be unfair to ask more of a last paragraph, 
a Meager’s alternative rule is so briefly set out as not to be 
ear to me: 


We can characterize the expressions involved in both 
as expressions functioning only as logical 

evices for — the significative force of other 
expressions to which they thus refer, implicitly or by 
description, without quoting them. A general ~ 4 would 
then be that swh expressions could not significantly refer 
to, describe or make statements about themselves (p. 138). 


It would be odd to say that the statement referred to provides 
the whole informative force (cp. p. 137) of both ‘ This statement 
is false’ and ‘ This statement is true’, rather than merely an 
indispensable part. But if one does say this, and also says that 
‘false’ and ‘ true’ equally ‘ appropriate the significative force ’ 
of the same expression, how will one mark off Miss Meager’s 
class of expressions? Will one not include ‘ probable ’, ‘ estab- 
lished ’, ‘ contrary to the evidence ’, and ‘ news to me’? Unless 
Miss Meager can stop short of some of the predicates that can 
be coupled with ‘ This statement ’, her own view will turn into 
an admission that the predicate does not matter and that the 
trouble comes from the referring expression. 


~ Her formulation was suggested by her ay of the 
‘heterological’ paradox. I think Ryle is right in finding here 


another —— within an (implicitly or explicitly) referring ex- 
pression. 


ut neither Professor Ryle nor Miss Meager brings out 
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how different this paradox is from the Liar. In the one case, it is 
not a sufficient identification of a statement to say that it is the 
statement expressed by a given sentence, since on the occasion 
(or even necessarily) there may be no such statement. In the other 
case, it is not a sufficient identification of a property to say that 
it is the property a given word stands for, since on the occasion 
(or even necessarily) there may be no such property. 


University of British Columbia. 
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NAMES OF WORDS: A NOTE ON ANALYSIS 
‘PROBLEM ” No. 10 


By C. H. Wurre.ey 


HE interest of Miss Anscombe’s problem goes beyond 

the problem itself. For the source of her paradox is the 
innocent-looking assumption that when a word is “‘ mentioned ” 
in discourse it is mentioned by name—that in statements like 
“* Red’ is the name of a colour ” or “‘ Smith’ is the commonest 
English name”, the words “‘tred’” and “‘ Smith’” are being 
used as names standing for the words “red” and “ Smith”. 
We then have to suppose that there is a convention by which the 
name of a word always sounds or looks the same as that word. 
This assumption is an error. 

If you ask me what colour I have had my house painted, I 
can answer “‘ Middle Green ”’, or I can point out the colour on 
the decorator’s sample card. In the first case I have mentioned 
the colour by name, and you will understand me only if you 
know which colour “ | idle Green” is the name of. In the 
second case I have not mentioned the colour by name, but 
shown you the colour itself; here no name is needed, and you do 
not need to have learned any naming convention in order to 
understand me. 

If you ask me “ What is the opening theme of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony?”, I may answer “Fate Knocking at the 
Door ”’, since this theme is peculiar in having a name. I have 
then named it, and I shall not be understood unless you know 
what theme “Fate Knocking at the Door” is the name of. 
I may, however, hum the theme or whistle it or play it on a 
piano. In this case, nobody would say that what I hum is 
the name of the theme; it is the theme itself which I have 
produced for you to hear; or, more precisely, the theme being 
a type of note sequence, I have produced one token of that type. 
For you to know from my humming what the theme is, there is 
no need of any convention that the names of tunes shall sound 
just like those tunes. Likewise, if I say “ The mein theme of 
the Fifth Symphony is in C minor”, I may be said to have 


mentioned the theme by name. But if I say “This theme” 
(humming or playing it) “ is in C minor ”, no naming relation is 
involved. 

So with words. If you ask me “ What is that man’s name? ” 
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and I say “‘ Smith’ ”, I have not named his name; I have 
produced the name itself; more precisely, I have produced a 
token of the type “ Smith”. And if I say “‘ Red’ is the name 
of a colour ”’, it is as if I had said “ This sound ” (speaking the 
sound) or “This shape” (writing the shape) “is the name 
of a colour”. The word is not mentioned by name; it is 
exhibited in person. There is no need for any convention to tell 
you which word I mean. If we all carried decorator’s samples 
around, we should not need names for the colours of paints. 
We do not need names for our words, and they do not have 
names, because in discourse we can produce the words themselves 
without difficulty. (Where for some reason—e.g. that a word is 
sacred or obscene—we cannot produce it, we may refer to it 
by a name. “D—”, conventionally, stands for “ damn” .) 
On those occasions when a word is uttered, not to refer to 
something else, but as itself a subject of discourse, no naming 
ot meaning relation is involved. The word is not used to 
name, mean or stand for either itself or anything else. It is a 
sound or shape which we produce for inspection in order to say 
something about it. 


University of Birmingham. 
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